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protection to French traitors withdrawn.     If war,  it  was  only
necessary to say so.                                       .,.,,.,,,
He had tried to be a good friend, but his friendship had been
spurned. He would now show how terrible his enmity could be. It
would be useless for England to seek allies, for none would dare to
aid her. What then could she do ?
For nearly two hours the British Ambassador remained silent
under this tirade. At last he contrived to speak of his countrymen's
unchanged desire for peace. But when, he added, they saw the violent
changes wrought in Europe, they could not remain silent. The very
understanding both countries needed depended on British security
against France's growing acquisitions. " What ?" shouted Bonaparte
with a coachman's filthy oath, " you mean France has got Piedmont
and part of Switzerland': two miserable bagatelles of which you thought
so little at the time that you said nothing 1 What right have you to
speak of them now ?" x
Bonaparte never believed in half measures. He had set out to
bully Addington's England out of Malta, and he was resolved to
make the English people see he meant business. Two days after his
interview with Whitworth he sent a message to the French Legis-
lature boasting of France's strength. " In London," he .announced,
" there are two factions struggling for power ; one of them has made
peace, the other has sworn implacable hatred to France. While this
partisan strife lasts, the Republic must take precautions. Half a
million must be ready to defend and avenge her. . . . Alone England
can never resist her I"
If anything could have aligned the British people against the
peace, it was this taunt. A few weeks before Windham had been
lamenting that their only attitude to their impending fate was " Let
us eat, drink and be merry for to-morrow we die!" Fashionable
conversation revolved round the crush at Mrs. Jordan's last perfor-
mance, the doings of the Pic-nic Society, .or the progress of the shoot-
ing season in Norfolk. It now turned almost in a. night to
French atrocities in San Domingo and the iniquity of British
merchants who had chartered ships to help the French in such a
horrible business. In vain did the Attorney-General wring from
a reluctant jury a verdict of criminal libel against the journalist
Peltier for calling the head of the French State a tiger; in vain the
gentle Addington explained to Lord MaJmesbury that it was neces-
sary, if peace was to be preserved, to bear the insolences of the French
dictator like a gentleman those of a drunk cabman. Bonaparte,
Betsey Fremantle confided to her diary, was a treacherous monster.
By overplaying his hand the First Consul had awoken the most
easily gulled and most stubborn of all his enemies. That experienced
diplomat, Lord Auckland, expressed astonishment that he should
have been so impolitic. " Had he amused us a year or two," he wrote,
** our dupery would have been complete and we should not have had
a chance of effectual resistance." Now, while far away the last
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